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a number of years to have elapsed before a piece of Japanese 
porcelain, ornamented in the peculiar school of Gorodayu Shonsui, 
could have reached Portugal, and thence drifted into Italy and 
to Florence, we should be inclined to place the exact date of the 
lavabo in the Castellani collection at a period some time after 1585. 
Before arriving at such perfection as is exhibited in the basin, pos- 
sibly some five or six years might have elapsed. 

We may then, we think, be convinced that it is to Italy that we 
are indebted for first making porcelain in Europe, and that the 
claims of other countries can no longer be considered. Such infor- 



mation as the Japanese may have imparted fell among a class of 
Italians who had long passed through their ceramic apprentice- 
ship. A slight hint might have been sufficient for such consum- 
mate masters, as to enable them to pass rapidly over the trifling 
differences which existed between pottery and porcelain. Those 
beautiful majolicas, masterpieces of artistic and technical skill, 
which have, thanks to Signer Castellani, so delighted our people, 
evince what wonderful progress Italy had made in fictile ware in 
less than three-quarters of a century.* 

B. Phillips. 



LOAN COLLECTION AT THE PHILADELPHIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 




HE exhibition opened in the Fine Arts Academy, 
Philadelphia, on January 15th, is the finest and 
most extensive ever held in that city — that of the 
Centennial, of course, excepted. It consists of 
paintings and statuary from the best private col- 
lections in the city, together with a few of those 
owned by the Academy ; also the objects owned 
by the Pennsylvania Museum, including the rare collection of India 
Art presented by the British Government; and fine specimens of 
gold and silver work, bronzes, enamels, carved woodwork, ivory, 
pottery, and porcelain, textile fabrics, &c., loaned by private collect- 
ors. The paintings and statuary are exhibited under the charge 
of the Academy, and are arranged in the handsome galleries on 
the north side of the building and along the main corridor ; and 
the articles of household art, bric-a-brac, and vertu, under the 
charge of the Museum, in the southern galleries. Some of the 
objects in both collections were exhibited at the Centennial Exhi- 
bition ; but, instead of the bewildering confusion of the disorderly 
array in Memorial Hall, there are here well-arranged galleries in 
which the objects are brought together with an intelligent eye to 
general effect. Our space will admit of the enumeration of only 
a small proportion of the many attractions in both collections, and 
a brief description of the most prominent objects. 

The devotees of bric-a-brac in Philadelphia will have no reason 
to complain, during the next few months, of a lack of objects 
worthy of attention or thoughtful study, for the display of objects 
of Art-workmanship is really an admirable one, and very compre- 
hensive. In the first room of the east suite are arranged speci- 
mens of ancient tapestry, one of which, in excellent preservation, 
covers an entire wall. The picture is a scene of bacchanalian 
revelling, with the numerous figures defined in bright, clear colours 
There are also some good specimens of Persian and Turkish car- 
pets ; the beautifully-carved wooden screen which was shown 
in the Chinese department at the Centennial ; ebony and inlaid 
furniture of ancient designs ; a table veneered with tortoise-shell 
and inlaid with brass ; a large cabinet of tortoise-shell and metal, 
said to be a perfect copy of one in the palace of the Alhambra ; 
and many other fine objects of household art. 

In the next room there is a rich collection of Greek and Roman 
pottery from private collections ; Chinese and Japanese bronzes ; 
porcelain and lacquer-work ; quaint jugs and idols from Peru ; the 
Italian majolicas purchased at the Centennial for the Museum ; 
examples of Spanish pottery; the gres de Flandres, and other 
modern wares of ancient design ; some nice bits of English ware ; 
a few pieces of Sevres ; and an exquisitely-tinted dinner-service 
covered with flowers, from the Worcester works. 

In the adjoining room, among other wood and ivory carvings, is 
shown the wonderful carved tusk from the Chinese department of 
the Main Building ; a number of pictures in carved woods from 
Innspruck, Tyrol ; an elaborately-carved tusk executed in Spain, 
and bearing medallion heads of some of the Spanish sovereigns ; 
a fine collection of reproductions in fictile ivory of carved plaques, 
triptychs, and panels, from the South Kensington Museum ; a daz- 
zling array of jewellery and artistic metal-work, including the repro- 
ductions in electrotype from the Elkington display at the Centen- 
nial. The exhibit of glass is the most meagre and disappointing, 
and but poorly represents the fine specimens of this material owned 
throughout the city. 



The collection of Mr. Somerville occupies a room to itself, and 
would merit a particular description. It includes intaglios, cameos, 
and gems of every hue and pattern, and is considered to be one of 
the most valuable collections of the kind in this country. 

In the next gallery is a beautiful collection of fine old laces, 
modern faience and China ware ; a large case full of silver-ware, 
old cups, plates, and tankards, with some quaint Oriental orna- 
ments, including a necklace of Perturbhar enamels ; a strange- 
looking Swedish table-top made of porcelain, and some modern 
Moorish and Persian metal-work. The most attractive objects in 
this room, however, are the great silver vase designed by Chantrey, 
which was presented to Charles Kemble on his retirement from the 
stage ; and a Chinese vase made from the horn of a rhinoceros, 
exquisitely carved from point to base, and set in a pedestal of 
carved ebony. 

The last gallery is devoted to textile fabrics. It says something 
for the improvement of the Philadelphian taste that the wretched 
Gilpin pictures — the poorest copies of old masters that any public 
gallery ever possessed — are purposely concealed by a few Turkish 
prayer-mats ; here are also the beautiful Oriental fabrics purchased 
from Signer Castellani ; Chinese silks and embroidered costumes ; 
a variety of mediaeval fabrics ; and, lastly, the celebrated Tolosa 
collection purchased from New York. It consists of ecclesiastical 
vestments^copes, chasubles, dalmatics, &c., wrought in gold, of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

THE ACADEMY EXHIBIT. 

As there are more than 370 pictures exhibited — nearly all of 
them selected from private collections — it is plainly out of the ques- 
tion to give a detailed description of even all that are prominent 
among them. They admirably represent the present state of Eu- 
ropean Art ; nearly all the painters of our time, whose works a lover 
of Art would most wish to see, being found there. Holman Hunt 
and Millais, Meissonier, Gerome, Corot, Frere, Bouguereau, Caba- 
nel, Zamacois, Fortuny, Boldini, Rosenthal, Villegas, and a host 
of other well-known names, figure frequently on the catalogue ; 
the Diisseldorf school contributes some of the best productions, 
and the studios of Rome also enrich the collection. The spirit of 
opera-bouffe is well represented, too. It would not, however, be 
true to say that all the pictures are of the latest fashion, or that all 
of them are models of Art. Vanderlyn's 'Ariadne,' for instance, is 
a relic of a school that is extinct ; the large and cumbrous Swedish 
picture, by J. Hockert, of the ' Burning of the Royal Palace at 
Stockholm during the Youth of Charles XII.,' might well, for its 
obtrusive melodramatic characterisation, have been thrust into *a 
less conspicuous place than it now occupies. The picture of 
' Languor, a Reverie,' by Madrazo — who, however, is fairly repre- 
sented by other productions — has no earthly business beside Meyer 
von Bremen's fine character-painting of ' The Grateful Convales- 
cent.' 

A very pretty and suggestive, though not highly-finished picture, 
by G. H. Boughton, London, is the ' Return of the Mayflower.' 
The subject is taken from Longfellow's poem of the ' Courtship 
of Miles Standish.' John Alden and Priscilla have just made up 

* The publishers of Appletons' Art Journal have to thank Signer Alessandro 
Castellani for facilities granted them in making copies of designs of Medicean porce- 
lain. 
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their love-quarrel, and, with feelings of mingled pain and pleasure, 

are 

" Casting a farewell look at the glimmering sail of the Mayflower, 
Distant, but still in sight, and sinking below the horizon," 

Meyer von Bremen's pictures of children are pleasant and truth- 
ful. ' The Puritan,' by Zamacois — whose eight pictures are all 
worthy of attention — is a careful study. It represents, in clear 
miniature, a Puritan sitting with his legs crossed, reading; and the 
expression is remarkably characteristic. ' A Cavalier awaiting an 
Audience,' by Meissonier, is a good specimen of this artist's work. 
It throws a world of light on the page of history. There is a 
good though small selection of English paintings, including studies 
by Herring, Provis, Gavin, Stanfield, and others. D. R. Knight — 
who is among the few American artists represented — has three 
pictures, the best of which is the ' Harvest-Scene,' a well-handled 
subject. Landelle's ' Fellah Girl ' is a striking and faithful picture. 
The portraiture of face and form is powerfully executed, and the 
play of light and shade in the languid features, the hair, and dra- 
peiy, is well caught. 

Just facing this is Cabanel's 'Evening Star,' a charming ideal 
picture, representing a delicate, filmy form, clad in gauzy drapery, 
and floating in azure, with a star gleaming from her forehead. The 
delicate subtlety of this picture is very efiective. ' The Birth of 
Venus,' by the same gifted artist of aesthetic studies, with its ex- 
quisite tracery of light and shade, its joyous, volatile Cupids, its 
perfection of perspective, its beautiful ideal of female loveliness, and 
its strange blending of the ethereal and the natural, is well known 
through extensively-circulated engravings. 

' Niagara,' by Hertzog, though the most conventional of subjects, 
is a fine painting. The moonlight is. just breaking through the 
rifted, shadowy clouds and tingeing the broad, sweeping sheet of 
water above the precipice with a silvery radiance, while, below, the 
rushing torrent is half lost in the gloom. The artist's skill is 
shown in the lambent, ethereal tinge of the moon's light, and the 
diffusive reflection of its rays in the flood beneath it. 

Among the undoubted masterpieces of the collection are two 
pictures by Merle. The first is 'The Butterfly-Chase '—two joyous, 
laughing children, half-nude, dancing among the luxuriant herbage 
in pursuit of a butterfly, with a background of emerald-limned foli- 
age, and a patch of warm, soft sky in the distance. In the expres- 
sion of innocent abandonment, in the bold freedom of outline 
blending with a delicate manipulation of colour, and in the exqui- 
site flesh-tints and faultless shading, the artist has been equally 
happy. The other picture — ■' Maternal Affection ' — is of a diffe- 
rent character. A mother gazes downward with a smile of ineffa- 
ble tenderness upon the sweet face of her fair-haired little daugh- 
ter. The child seems to have paused a moment from her joyous 
frolic, and she has thrown her slight, snowily-draped figure back- 
ward across her mother's knee, while the pretty head, with face 
upturned, is supported on her mother's arm. The attitude is one 
of abandonment and confidence, and the peculiar suppleness of 
childhood is skilfully portrayed. The flesh-tints of the neck and 
arms, the dimples in the dainty elbows, the little shadows in the 
soft curves of the mobile shoulders, are touched with a subtlety that 
approaches perfection. 

' The Arab Scouts,' one of the best of Schreyer's paintings — 
eight of whose pictures of Arab and Siberian studies are in the 
collection— is a piece of good characterisation and close attention 
to detail. It is in the very spirit of life and action, and yet the 
effect is arrived at by a portrayed repose. The scouts are resting 
in their saddles, gazing intently into the ill-defined distance of the 
desert, and watching the cautious movements of a guard directly in 
advance. The steeds seem to partake of their masters' intense 
watchfulness, for, though not in action, every muscle appears in 
readiness to bound forward at the whisper of command. The 
picturesque costumes are gracefully sketched, and the colouring, 
though full of bright contrasts, is well harmonised. ' The Flight 
of the Standard-Bearer,' by the same arlist, represents two mount- 
ed Arabs dashing from the field of battle, suggested by the sul- 
phurous clouds of smoke in the background. The form of one of 
the flying riders bends eagerly forward, urging his horse to still 
greater spred, while the other, as though startled, gazes backward 
with a sudden movement, which throws his charger into a position 
at once artistic and intensely real, against the dull, half-darkened sky- 

lOS 



Two pictures by L. Knaus (Dusseklorf) deserve notice. In the 
first, ' Lullaby,' one is compelled to relish the zest, at once natural 
and cunning, with which a plump, rosy, barefooted little toddle- 
kins is " playing mother " to a queer little canine which she is hold- 
ing uncomfortably in her short arms. Her eyes are turned seri- 
ously up with a Madonna-like expression, while from her red, 
parted lips one can almost hear the lullaby she so contentedly 
crows to her impromptu baby. The dextrous management of 
the colouring and the picturesque disposition of light and shade 
have most to do with the effectiveness of the picture. The other 
and larger Knaus painting, ' In the Fields,' is a fine example of 
genre painting. The subject is simply a rolling field, in which are 
a peasant sharpening his scythe and two children raking hay. The 
field rises rapidly from the foreground, and the form of the pea- 
sant at a distance is cut clear and shai-p against the sky, while the 
children are in front, with the green pasture as a background. 
These two figures are particularly well drawn ; the face of the lit- 
tle girl possesses an unconscious sweetness and innocence, and 
that of the peasant, somewhat obscured by distance, well suggests 
a life of honest independence. This fine painting is in the collec- 
tion of James L. Claghorn, who also contributes excellent exam- 
ples of Schreyer, Moreau, Flamm, Rosa Bonheur, and many other 
well-known artists. There are three landscapes by Rosa Bonheur, 
with sheep and calves, the fleece of the sheep being very soft and 
fine, and the shading delicately followed. 

There are seven pictures by W. T. Richards, the Philadelphia 
artist, two of which, at least, are of considerable merit. The one 
is ' Leafy June,' the subject being a grove 0! rich and varied foli- 
age, an undergrowth of shrubbery, a meadow-stream meandering 
from a field of golden grain in the background, and two or three 
gentle-faced kine grazing near its banks. A marine view, by the 
same artist, entitled ' Mid-Ocean,' consists only of a broad expanse 
of sea and sky, in which strong contrasts are avoided, and the 
effect, though somewhat grave, is strongly brought out by the sug- 
gestion of the idea of infinite distance. 

There are two of Fortuny's florid paintings. Few persons not 
familiar with modern Art would suspect that the small, seemingly 
crude piece of Art entitled ' A Garden-Scene ' is among the most 
costly in the gallery. It represents several men and women 
amusing themselves in an easy, unconventional way in a garden. 
The colours are too dazzling, there is a total lack of tone and at- 
mosphere in the sketch, the details are accurate even to harshness, 
the most widely distinct lines and tints are thrown together with 
an apparently reckless hand, and yet the study, as a whole, is one 
of great power, principally because all the figures exhibit the high- 
est phase of action in Art. So bold is the execution that, to enjoy 
the scene fully, it is necessary to view it at a distance at which 
other paintings of the same size would appear indistinct ; and yet, 
if the attention is fixed upon anyone consistent portion of it, it 
will bear minute inspeclion. The other picture is ' A Scene in 
Granada — the Council-House,' and it is characterised by the same 
photographic minuteness of detail as the ' Garden-Scene,' the same 
bold, massive colouring ; but, each minute object being so distinctly, 
not to say glaringly marked, it lacks the softening effect of atmo- 
sphere. 

Not far from the Fortuny pictures is a tiny bit of Art by Firmin 
Girard, entitled ' A Love-Scene.' It is not quite five inches square, 
and the drawing consists of only two figures— a coy maiden and 
her lover seated together in a garden. But, small as it is, it is a 
masterpiece in miniature, a poem wrought in colours of refined 
intensity. The forms of the innocent maiden and her passionate 
lover possess a warmth and roundness and breadth of treatment 
difficult to simulate in medallion paintings, and each surrounding 
flower and twig is faithfully limned and tinted. 

' A Marriage in the Burgundian Period,' by Isabey, represents a 
scene thronged with gaily-draped figures, finely grouped, and the 
posturing skilfully done, but the colouring is too profuse in the 
folds of the gorgeous drapeiy. 

'A Mountain and Lake,' by A. Len, is a good specimen of 
modern landscape-drawing. A lake hemmed in by rocky, precipi- 
tous heights, a few isolated boulders standing like grim sentinels 
on the shore, two fishermen and their boat in the foreground, 
and a dull, leaden sky just parted by the sunlight, make up the 
picture. The interest is in the weird character imparted to the rug- 
ged landscape by the rifting of the heavy clouds. 
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G. Miller's ' Fruit-Girl ' is a highly-finished study, in which the 
cunningly-traced drapery is made to enhance the piquancy of face 
and figure. 

Jules Breton's ' The Potato-Harvest ' is one of the most striking 
pictures in the whole collection. Two humble, toil-embrowned 
peasant-girls are mechanically filling their sacks with the potatoes 
which they are digging from the field. The sun has set, leaving 
the sky of a sombre, monotonous hue ; all Nature is in repose, but 
the bent, darkly-draped figures of the two patient toilers seem to 
heed only that light enough is still left to enable them to continue 
their labour. There is a strange, moody, cynical typification about 
this picture, a brooding subtlety of characterisation, that, while it 
fascinates, yet creates a half-uncomfortable impression. 

Prominently placed in the eastern gallery is Rosenthal's render- 
ing of Tennyson's legend of " Elaine : " 

'' The dead, steered by the dumb, 
Floats upward with the flood." 

The pale but lovely form of the dead " lily maid of Rotobat," the 
solitary pilot, with his fixed, haggard face, are terribly realistic. A 
dim sky, against which a black bat is ominously outlined, adds a 
still drearier tinge to the theme ; the drapery, sweeping in motion- 
less, voluminous folds from the bier of the silent voyager, is ar- 
ranged with an effect at once statuesque and tenderly poetical ; 
while the silken mass of long, flaxen hair, thrown carelessly over 
the pillow, surrounds the delicate, high-bred, heart-broken face 
with a saint-like halo ; the dusky, hooded figure of the dumb old 
steersman is grimly upright, and nought of life is anywhere visible, 
save the rich garlands of blossoms, which are festooned, like sweet 
memories, over the side of the little barge. It is one of those 
paintings which, once seen, can never be forgotten. 

Alexander Duval's ' Return from the Promenade ' is a clever 
piece of painting, the strength of the artist being expended in per- 
fecting the motion and disposition of the drapery. Flamm's fine 
sketch, ' Twilight in Southern Italy,' is rather a sombre picture, 
but the castle, the fountain, and the few figures in the foreground, 
as well as the reflection of the golden sunset in the water, are skil- 
fully drawn. ' The Unexpected Return,' by Carl Hoff, a picture of 
which very fine engravings have been taken, has much character in 
its figures, and tells its pretty, dramatic story at a glance. ' Ga- 
thering Brushwood ' is a pleasing bit of landscape and figure, by O. 
Achenbach, of Diisseldorf. Cortazzo's ' The Interrupted Sitting ' 
is a delightful fancy. A special interest will attach to a remark- 
able case containing historic miniatures, authentic portraits of 
kings and queens, and the rulers of thought and leaders in action 
of bygone tim2S. 

Two companion-piecos, by Paul Leyendecker, the " Origin of 
the Corinthian Capital,' and ' Cicero disco'vering the Tomb of 
Archimedes,' are worthy of examination. In the former the sensi- 
tive face of the celebrated sculptor, Callimachus, bends down, 
with admiration and curiosity, on the basket covered with a tile, 
and overgrown by the indented leaves of the acanthus, on which it 
had accidentally been placed, which suggested to him the concep- 
tion of the beautiful Corinthian capital. The fancy is well de- 
picted. 

A picture of great power — perhaps, indeed, the most artistic 
work in the whole collection— is ' A Deputation of Workmen to the 
German Council,' by P. F. Hasenclever. It represents a scene 
which actually occurred at Dusseldorf during the Revolution of 
1848, and the work is regarded as historically correct, both in cos- 
tume and portraiture. The expression and postures of the many 
figures are lifelike and natural ; the faces of the workmen —half- 
hopeful, half-desperate — tell their own story of political wrongs ; 
while the mingled surprise, fear, and contempt, depicted in the 
faces of the council-members, vividly suggest the manner in which 
the applicants were received. Through an open window, in the 
centre of the hall, can be seen one of the leaders in the outbreak 
haranguing a mob in the public square, and these scenes of out- 
side tumult contrast strangely with the forced quietude and appear- 
ance of peaceful arbitration within. The face, figure, and attitude 
of the workman who presents the petition to the council are alone 
enough to make this picture a masterpiece. The grouping of 
figures is exceptionally fine, while the colouring, though rather 
strong, is carefully subdued by an exquisite play of light and shade. 
An interesting figure is the sharp-featured workman who lurks 



near the door, yet glares upon the members with an expression of 
cunning and malice which point him out as the secret mover in a 
crisis he_ prefers not to meet face to face. The picture is certainly 
a remarkable work, and well worthy the attention accorded to it. 

Hans Makart's two ' Abundantias,' which were exhibited in 
Memorial Hall, and have been shown in nearly all the leading cities, 
of course attract a good deal of attention, but it is worthy of no- 
tice that the little knots of earnest virtuosi who frequent the build- 
ing take up their standpoints before some other and less conspicu- 
ous study. The principal feature in the galleries is, of course, the 
same artist's mammoth picture of ' Caterina Cornaro receiving the 
Homage of Venice.' This picture, which measures thirty-five 
by fourteen feet, can now for the first time in this country be 
fairly seen. In the narrow apartment assigned to Austria in Me- 
morial Hall it was impossible to obtain a view of the work as a 
whole, for, to see it as it ought to be seen, distance is needed. In 
fact, the distance obtainable even now is not sufficient, although 
its surroundings and the light thrown upon it are much better; 
and the summary impression the artist has evidently desired to 
produce, by its gorgeous masses of colour and the harmonious 
expression of the numerous faces, can be more fully appreciated. 

It would be impossible to fully understand the import of the 
picture without a sketch of the life of the principal figure. Cate- 
rina Cornaro, who was descended from a family which had fur- 
nished several doges to the Venetian Republic, was born in 1454, 
and was one of the most renowned beauties of her day. When, 
for political reasons, it became desirable that the King of Cyprus, 
James II. Lusignan, should be more closely bound to the repub- 
lic, the authorities of Venice recommended his marriage to Cate- 
rina, whose family had in the course of time been reduced in 
wealth. For this purpose the republic adopted her as its daughter, 
richly endowing her for the marriage, but in two years she became 
a widow, their only child dying in 1475. The beautiful Caterina 
reigned over Cyprus under the protection of Venice for a period of 
fourteen years, when she abdicated in favour of the republic. 
Upon her return to Venice, she was received with all the cere- 
monies given to a crowned head in other states, and, sole among 
her countrywomen before or since, she was accorded a triumphal 
entrance into the city in the gilded Biicentaur. 

The scene depicted by the painter is that in which, after making 
her triumphal tour of the Grand Canal, she is seated upon a throne 
on the Piazza di San Marco, receiving the homage of the people, 
grateful to a queen who has given a kingdom to her native city. 
Caterina passed the remainder of her days at Asola, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Venice, where she assembled a brilliant court of 
scholars, poets, and artists. She died in 1510. 

The stately figure in a scarlet court dress, standing directly be- 
hind her, is the senator Loredano, representing the republic. The 
other figures are representatives of the different sections of the 
populace, young and old, and of every variety of complexion, dress, 
and character. 

Seen under new and better auspices this painting decidedly im- 
proves, and this although its demerits are now more plainly dis- 
tinguishable. It is not a faultless work, and it may not even be a 
great one measured by the highest standard of the greatest artists ; 
nay, many pictures in close proximity to it excel it in perfection of 
finish and subtlety of conception ; but, for all that, it is far beyond 
any attempts in the same line of decorative composition that have 
been made by any living artist. 

It seems to us that its most pronounced faults are these: First, 
its perspective is poor, and gives us the impression of a too open 
scene— if we may use the expression ; there is much of warmth, 
but it is of little depth, and is too widely and too boldly dilTused. 
Second, its colouring is opulent to excess ; a fault, however, which 
at a proper distance is somewhat toned down. Lastly, as an histo- 
rical study it lacks significance ; there is not a figure on the whole 
broad canvas, not a grouping, or illustrative by-play, which sug- 
gests anything of the mental and moral characteristics of the 
actors in the scene. In this latter respect it bears the same rela- 
tion to fact that some of Shakespeare's historical plays do, and, in 
short, herein consists both its failure and success ; it is not a suc- 
cessful historical picture, nor a very skilfully-drawn picture ; but, 
just like Shakespeare's historically inaccurate and often rotund 
drainas, it is of intensely human interest ; and the beholder, who, 
ignoring details, and studying it from the right distance, will open 
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himself to the general impression, most assuredly must be struci< 
by the warmth, richness of fancy, and human sympathy, running 
through it. We should conclude that the artist is something of an 
optimist, and yet we must admire the way in which he has so 
beautifully brought out, though with some degree of sameness, 
certainly, the sentiment of mingled gratitude and admiration ex- 



pressed on the faces of the people. ' Caterina Cornaro ' is the 
work of a strong man, who aims at a general effect ; it is, indeed, 
as a whole, a beautiful picture, and will be a most interesting and 
valuable addition to the collection of the Academy should the 
members succeed in raising the funds necessary for its purchase. 

D. C. M. 
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SUNSET— SUSSEX. 

(^Frontispiece.) 

USSEX, one of the most delightful pastoral coun- 
ties in the south of England, bordering on the 
English Channel, has furnished an interesting 
field for the study of landscape Art, and one that 
is scarcely equalled on the British Islands. Like 
the neighbouring county of Surrey, the scenery 
of which is well known to English and American 
Art-lovers through the medium of the works of Birket Foster and 
Bellows, as well as those of Cole, whose charming landscape we 
have engraved, it presents a constant succession of pastorals, very 
few of which have as yet lost their interest from repetition by 
wandering artists and sketchers. 

Sussex, the subject of our engraving, is strikingly suggestive of 
the rolling character of the scenery of the coast-region, and is, 
perhaps, as much a reminiscence of the landscape as a real view. 
There are the broad and dusty road, with the farmer leading his 
team, while his wife holding her babe rides in the waggon on their 
way home from the distant market-town ; the drove of sheep strug- 
gling to cross the rustic bridge, which is yet blocked by the farm- 
waggon ; the trees in the foreground and the farm-cottage which 
show their dark shadows as the sun sinks behind the distant hills. 
In the background the village at the base of the hills is bathed in 
sunlight, and this brightness is repeated in the foreground and 
upon the tree-tops here and there throughout the broad expanse 
of hill and dale within the limits of the view. The picture is 
charming in its characteristics of local scenerj', and introduces us 
to an artist, the poetry of whose nature may be inferred from the 
brilliant imagery with which he has endowed his work. Mr. Cole 
is a London artist, who for more than a quarter of a century has been 
enrolled among the members of the Society of British Artists, in 
whose gallery his works have held a very prominent position ; and 
most deservedly so, for in many respects Mr. George Cole, father 
of Mr. Vicat Cole, A.R.A., may be classed with the best hving 
English landscape-painters. 

" WEARY." 

This is the work of an artist whose name is not yet popularly 
known in America, but who has painted and exhibited at the Lon- 
don Royal Academy within the last few years some clever and 
attractive pictures oi genre subjects, which may be accepted as an 
earnest of still better things to come. The composition exhibits an 
attic-room in a gabled roof, but with no window, unless the open 
aperture may have a glazed frame of some kind or other which has 
been thrown back to let in the morning air, as well as the early 
sunshine which is now lighting up the apartment, wherein a woman 
has apparently been plying her needle through the hours of dark- 
ness ; for on the table are a candlestick with the candle burned 
down to the socket, a teapot and its accompaniments, suggestive 
of a cup of the refreshing beverage taken during the night, and a 
black bottle, suggestive of something stronger and more pernicious. 
This bottle is a disagreeable feature in the composition, which 



would have gained in sympathetic sentiment with the weary-look- 
ing young mother had it been omilted. Now, there is nothing in 
her appearance to recall to mind the miserable heroine of Hood's 
" Song of the Shirt," or any of those unhappy sempstresses who 
are employed to make up garinents of various sorts at the rate of 
tenpence or a shilling a day. There is no sign of extreme poverty, 
either in the woman herself or in her surroundings, though there 
is something more than weariness expressed in her face. Like a 
loving and careful mother she performed the necessary ablutions 
for her child, ere putting it to bed on the preceding evening, and 
the youngster is sleeping soundly through the night while the pa- 
rent watches and works, too much absorbed by her needle even to 
put aside the washing-pan, towel, &c., or to clear away the child's 
toys. She, presumably, has not been in bed, though her dress in- 
dicates that she had made some preparation for a few hours of 
sleep ; leaning back in her chair, while still holding in her hand 
the work on which she has been engaged, her face assumes a list- 
less, wearisome realisation, as if her thoughts were wandering far 
away from the narrow limits of that attic-room. Though the 
story is not, as we have intimated, very perspicuous, the picture is 
painted with much care and attention to detail, especially in the 
imitation of the textile fabrics ; the figure of the woman is excellent- 
ly modelled and the pose easy and natural. 



" AN ARTIST." 

M. Meissonier has dared to meet the old Dutch artists, Metzu, 
Mieris, Gerard Dow, Netscher, and others, on their own ground, and 
he has not only raised himself to a level with them, but, in some re- 
spects, surpassed them in vigour of handling and dramatic expres- 
sion, combined with the utmost delicacy of execution. His tex- 
tures are the perfection of truthful imitation. He finds his sub- 
jects in the military guardhouse, on the bowling-green, in the ar- 
moury, in the library of the student, the atelier of the artist, or the 
gallery of the picture-collector ; and here the keenness of his ob- 
servation and the sharpness and brilliancy of his execution are 
manifested in the highest degree. It may be remarked, too, that 
he always, or generally, goes back to a past generation for his 
models ; the sombre, unpicturesque male attire of the present day 
has no attraction for his brilliant pencil ; the costumes of Louis 
XV., or those of the latter half of the last century, are what he 
delights to show. The ' Artist ' presented in the engraving was 
never seen " in the flesh " by the oldest man or woman living : 
that broad-lapelled coat, that bagged cue, the knee-breeches, and 
the buckle-shoes, belong to another era of time than our own. 
Seated on a low and old-fashioned kind of stool, his sketching- 
frame resting on his knees, he is making with a porte-crayon an 
outline in chalk of the picture on the easel. The apartment, if 
intended for a painter's studio, is very scantily supplied with the 
garniture one expects to find in such a place — usually a sort of 
museum of artist's properties. The floor of the room is rather 
unintelligible ; its undulating aspect needs explanation. On the 
wall to the right appears, as if drawn with chalk, a cavaliy-sol- 
dier, wearing a three-cornered hat ; over it is an inscription, and 
another is a little to the left, both of which are somewhat illegible. 



